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Be this as it may, Nuncomar's crime lay not so much
in counterfeiting the seals of Bollakey Doss and of
' Commaul 0 Dien, as in uttering the forged instrument to
which they were affixed, and so robbing his friend's
widow of 69,000 rupees, being 1 apparently more than
half of the property to which she was entitled.

" The crime for which Nuncomar was about to die
" was regarded by them (the Hindoos) in much the
" same light in which the selling of an unsound
" horse at a sound price is regarded by a Yorkshire
''jockey," that is, in the light of a mere breach of
warranty. It appears to me wholly incredible that gross
frauds resulting in the plunder of a defenceless woman
of more than half her property should be regarded in
such a light by any one. In point of moral guilt, I do
not see that it compares favourably with gang-robbery
unattended with actual violence. It inflicts equal loss,
and it is much more difficult to detect the offender and
to recover the property. Nuncomar's offence was aggra-
vated by subornation of perjury, and by the forgery of at
least one document to be used as evidence.

Putting these matters together, consider the position
of the judges of the Supreme Court. They believed first
that English criminal law had been introduced into Cal-
cutta. In this they were not only unanimous, but were
obviously right. All of them with the exception of
Chambers also believed that the statute of 2 Geo. II. c. 25
had been introduced into Calcutta. Chambers doubted,
not because he differed from his brethren as to the date
of the introduction of the English law into India, but
because he said he regarded the state of civilisation in

1 Pudmohun told Mohun Persaud that the balance ultimately payable
to the widow would be Rs. 60,000.